


Letters from Members 


Ears Pinned 


We really appreciate your criticism from 
last year. We've tried to correct the points 


upon which we got our ears pinned back! 
... We’re fond of the magazine and want 
to keep it coming.—C.K., Minn. 


Improper Head 


We received much criticism, which we 
believed undue, for what was considered an 
improper head on a lead story in one of 
our recent issues. We believe it was not 
improper and, in fact, added life to the 
story and paper. Could we have an evalua- 
tion upon this matter?—M.C., N.Y. 

The headline in question was:— 

LANGUAGE NIGHT FEATURES 

TAMALES, WINE, AND BEER 


Usually, school publications use such 
restraint in mentioning alcoholic bever- 
ages that it is seldom references to them 
appear in their columns. A reading of 
the story indicates you have not violated 
that practice but the headline did not 
convey the same impression. The head- 
line gives one the idea that there was 
quite a party in the school. Further, it 
was the type of party one does not as- 
sociate with a school. This is a clear 
case of headline misrepresentation, even 
though the story was entirely in order, 
the first impression gained by the reader 
cast doubt on the whole affair. One must 
write with reader in mind and no matter 
how attractive may be the original idea 
it should be tempered to produce the 
proper reaction.—Ed. 


Organizing 
We are organizing for next year’s book 
and are at the point of listing and discuss- 
ing themes. Do you have any printed mat- 
ter or suggestions on themes which we can 
use in making a decision? —L.H., N.J. 
Other than current examples in recent 
yearbooks or articles in the magazines 
serving the school press field, there is little 
to be found on this subject. Themes 
vary with the school, the times, the mood 
of the students and usually reflect an 
entirely local situation that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. Themes may cover 
the history of the town or school, local 
industry or tradition, the life of some 
noted figure associated with the locality, 
music, guidance, a course for which the 


school is noted, and similar topics. One 
should make sure that the theme can be 
dramatized or pictorialized to fit the book. 
It should not be too long or its brevity 
will defeat its purpose. It should not be 
too short or there will be a tendency to 
stretch it out. Above all things, remem- 
ber that a theme must be carried through- 
out the book from cover to cover and 
that the segments must present a unified 
whole. There must be continuity or the 
idea becomes labored and lost. It may 
well be that two or three themes will 
have to be considered before hitting on 
the one that will be most effective. It 
takes imagination to initiate and carry out 
It can be done and a book 
benefits from it as the records indicate. 
But it takes study and thought before the 
proper one for the book can be selected. 


—Ed. 


a theme. 


Proud 
Thank you, and on behalf of the staff, 


we want to tell you how very proud we are 
of this honor and we think our next year’s 


entries will be better —H.B., Md. 


Lists of Students 


We should like very much to have made 
available to us the list of students partici- 
This is 


for use in connection with an educational 


pating in the recent Convention. 


project which our firm desires to publicize. 
—N,., N.Y. 

This Association never releases the lists 
of either students or publications partici- 
pating in its Contests or Conventions. The 
Advisory Poard feels that only those or- 
ganizations which have a direct interest 
in advancing the school publication field 
are entitled to the facilities of the CSPA. 
It never releases the names of students 
because it is felt the doors would be 
open to endless solicitation and to matters 
that would soon be beyond the control of 
the school authorities.—Ed. 


Pleased 


We were pleased to receive our Medalist 
rating and the score book. We looked in 
vain in the score book for our position in 
comparison with other schools. We wonder 
it we were first, second, third, or what.— 
A.G., Conn. 

The score book carries only the rating 


The Cover - - 


This summer scene is taken from Fore ’n’ 
Aft, the yearbook of Tabor Academy in 
Marion, Massachusetts. The school, located 
on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, has its own § 
fleet of small craft to carry out the naval 3 
aspects of its regular program and a larger § 
yacht used during a good part of the year § 
for cruises in neighboring waters. As would . 
be expected, the nautical theme enters into 
yearbook and provides an endless series of 
pictures and approaches for the considera- 
tion of the staffs. This picture is used 
through the courtesy of Mr. John G. How. § 
ard, the Adviser. 


of the individual paper. In your case, 
Medalist meant that after the papers in 
your classification were rated as First, 
Second, Third and Fourth in accordance § 
with the numerical scale shown in the 
score book, a reconsideration of the First 
Place papers indicated a distinctive qual- 
ity in your paper that merited the special 
honor of Medalist. Medalist ratings are 
limited to not more than 10 per cent of 


The Board of Judges 


gives this rating only if it is well de- 


the classification. 


served. They may not go over the 10 
per cent but they are not required to 
give such a rating to any publication if 
they feel there is nothing about it that 
is distinctive. The Association never pub- 
lishes the individual scorings nor does it 
attempt to list the ratings in any way 
that reflects the standing of the entries, 


—Ed. 
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Spark Up Your Newswriting 


By MARGERY NELSON, Adviser, The Big Injun, Nyack, N.Y., Junior Senior High School 


EE! THAT was a sharp issue, 
you hear one student tell another 
the morning your paper is distrib- 
uted. Your heart warms. You feel human. 
You are a person. 
your efforts. Then you recognize the en- 


Someone appreciates 


thusiast: He is the cub reporter who has 
found his story on the front page. You 
| give him a bright word of congratulation 
and walk on—depressed. 

What elements make some school papers 
interesting and others so deadly dull? 
School news is much the same all over the 
Schools from New York to Cali- 


fornia have opening enrollments, senior 


country. 


plays, band concerts, valedictorians, com- 
mencement exercises. From Minnesota to 
Texas students top the honor roll, win 
NROTC scholarships, give proms, get holi- 
days. 

The 
same thing every year. Even the best 
papers can seldom publish a real scoop. Be- 
cause most of the news is old to at least 


The same thing in every school. 


a few students, student editors have a far 
different problem from that of the city desk. 
After the school reader has been attracted 
by tricky layout and snappy headlines, he 
must be cajoled into reading the article— 
not just the lead, but al! of it. And he 
must like what he reads. Perhaps some 
of the following tips will help cut down 
on those gripes and bring forth the com- 
pliments. 


ene. organization, and style 

are major elements in good newswrit- 
ing. Accuracy rates No. 1. If one item 
is inaccurate readers will distrust everything. 
Spell names correctly. Keep an enrollment 
list. Get correct schedules and dates. We 
once posted a Regents exam in trig for 
the afternoon instead of the morning. Who 
would go by that, you say. One student 
did, and only with a great deal of phoning 
did we get him in under the time limit. 
Add up scores correctly, don’t guess. Bas- 
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ketball players are not all six-footers. Read- 
ers must have confidence in your integrity. 

For smooth organization examine top- 
notch exchanges. A good test of merit is 
the interest an outsider takes in your news. 
If he can read it all without becoming 
bored it must be good. Make sure every- 
one understands what you say, and everyone 
does not mean just everyone you know— 
your pals, the lunchroom crowd. It means 
kid brothers, freshmen, teachers, parents, 
grandma, taxpayers. Especially taxpayers; 
you are spending their money. 

Write important news as you would tell 
it. You run home and say “Bob Smith was 
elected president of the sophomore class.” 
You do not inform your mother that “The 
sophomore class of the Washington High 
School held an election this afternoon in 
Room 101 under the supervision of Miss 
Ruth Jones for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers for the coming year.” What on earth 
makes you think your schoolmates will want 
to wade through this? They won’e. 


wo YOU come away from an in- 
terview with a page full of notes 
ask yourself, “What’s news here?” and be- 
gin with that point. Or say “What is this 
story about? What will readers want to 
know? That the class had a meeting or 
that they are planning a picnic? The pic- 
nic, of course.” That’s your lead. Another 
tip is to think of a possible headline. There 
is a county teachers convention. Dull. But 
schools will be closed that day. Interesting. 
That’s your headline and that’s your lead. 

Tell the reader what he wants to know 
in the order he wants to know it in. Take 
a dance, for instance. Juniors have a prom 
every year. What’s different about this 
one? Try this order of news: 1. Theme; 
2. Price; 3. Orchestra; 4. Dress; 5 Com- 
mittees; 6. Quotes from adviser or chair- 
man on hopes for success. All right to the 
point. 

Routine news must be written with an 


original angle. Compare these two leads 
for NROTC scholarships: 

1. Seven senior boys passed the Navy 
College Aptitude Test for the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. The list in- 
cludes, etc. 

2. Ten thousand dollar four-year schol- 
arships are almost in the bag for seven 
senior boys who passed the Navy college 
aptitude tests at Columbia University early 
last month. Future admirals include, etc. 

A little ingenuity and a few snappy 
words make all the difference. 


LASSROOM NEWS well written is 
hard to find in the average school pa- 
per, yet such news deserves to be covered. 
To omit it because it sounds dull would 
give a warped picture of school activities. 
The teacher, who no doubt regards himself 
as the forgotten man, will appreciate the 
publicity, and besides, it is a good method 
of getting more students’ names in the 
paper. It is up to the smart reporter to 
spark up this material and make it as in- 
teresting, almost—as time off from school. 
One sure-fire way to pep up classroom ma- 
terial is to write a feature lead. This is 
also a must for past news. After your fea- 
ture lead you may revert to straight news 
style or continue in the feature vein. Ac- 
tivities of science and home economic classes 
are a natural for this type of treatment. 
If you put your mind to it you can even 
get something amusing out of a math unit 
or a two week’s old assembly. 

For example: On his beat one of your 
cubs finds that boys in the woodshop are 
doing lathe work. He has listed names and 
articles being made. All rather routine, ex- 
cept that some boys are making darning 
eggs. Boys making darning eggs. Send 
him back to find out who is the best darn- 
ing egg maker and he can work up a 
breezy article. 

For compact structure avoid the long- 
winded article that must be carried over to 


One 





another page or that is used simply to fill 
Short snappy stories allow for 
Exceptions to this policy 


up space. 
more coverage. 
should be only matter of extreme importance 
that is necessarily long, or unavoidably long 
lists of names such as an honor roll. 

Use short, snappy sentences. Avoid un- 
necessary words such as a, an or the, espe- 
cially at the beginning of sentences and 
paragraphs. Cut down on adjective clauses. 
Substitute participle phrases. Like this: 

No: The changes in schedule which will 
affect <eniors. 

Yes: Schedule changes affecting seniors. 

No: 
award were. 

Yes: Receiving the award were. 


Be objective. Don’t exhort. Leave that 


for the editorials. Avoid opinion words. If 


Among those who received the 


you say “Students enjoyed an assembly” 
you'll get only a laugh from the fellows 
who slept through it. No need to say the 
Let the 


reader see for himself from a vivid de-crip- 


prom decorations were beautiful. 


tion. Use third person exclusively. Never 
address the reader. “Juniors! Class rings 
will be chosen . . . 
ers. Remember, you are writing for every- 
There is nothing more unprofessional 


” excludes all other read- 


one. 
than question comment even in feature or 
personal articles. Completely inappropriate 
in journalism are “How do you manage 
without your car, Ed?” “What a surprise!” 
“We wonder why!” 

NE of the most essential elements of 

good writing of any sort is vigorous, 
forceful diction. Use active voice, always 
more direct than the passive. Not “Mr. 
Smith was heard in assembly” but “Mr. 
Smith addressed the assembly” if that is 
what he did. Why must dances always be 
held, plays always presented? Silly when 
you come to think of it, isn’t it. Try: 
“Thespians will capture the true meaning of 
Christmas . . . ” instead of “The Christmas 
pageant will be held.” 

The first three or four words are the most 
important in the entire article: they must 
sell the news to the reader. The first words 
of each succeeding paragraph are equally 
important in drawing his eye to the end. 
Attention to these points will spark up your 
style more than any other factor. Most 
papers carry news of the national Kodak 
awards, of your press conventions. Can you 
top these Medalist leads? 

Kodak: Are your finances out of focus? 
More than 300 prizes totaling $3,500 are 
offered by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Two 


CSPA: ‘New York Bound’ is the tune 
echoing "round the publications office as 
plans for the annual staff trip to New York 
near completion. 

Here is a sample of interesting paragraph 
openings that will compel a reader to finish 
an article on a ticket-zelling campaign. 

. All records were smashed. 

. The Red team won. 

. Second prizes go to. 

. Students selling four or more. 

Nothing freakish about any of this. It’s 


just plain, ordinary know-how. 


School Journalism 
Workshop 


By WILLIAM T. COGLEY 


OR THE THIRD summer a work- 
EF shop in School Journalism, developed 

in cooperation with CPSA will be of- 
fered by Teachers College of Columbia 
University. In the catalog the course car- 
ries the title: School Journalism and Re- 
lated Communication Arts in the School 
Community. 

I was a member during the summer of 
1951. I say “member” rather than “I took 
the course” because the entire group worked 
and learned together as members of a staff. 
This was “learning by doing.” We actually 
wrote, edited, and distributed three issues 
of The Workshopper during the six weeks 
of the summer session. 

To gain experience we put The Work- 
shopper together in three different ways: 
in mimeograph, offset, and letterpress. The 
Everybody 
wrote for each issue, but the other numer- 
ous jobs were shifted around to give the 
workshop members maximum experience 
with the kinds of jobs found on a high 


Our masthead even in- 


staff changed for each issue. 


school newspaper. 
cluded an “Adviser” who, quite properly, 
did as little supervision as possible. 

I remember particulary some of the jobs 
assigned to me in addition to writing stories. 
One was the careful space typing of news 
articles for the issue printed offset. I found 
that the addition of just one letter space 
too many per line could ruin the appearance. 
Later on I delivered the made-up pages to 
a midtown Manhattan printer who gave us 
the lowest bid. This was an interesting 
visit because I had the opportunity to in- 
spect the equipment of a modern profes- 
sional printer and to see the shop in action. 


And lastly, the truth. Cherish it above 
all. Be fair. Never be afraid to say that 
the other fellow won. A fair, reliable paper 
can win prestige for its school and for its 
staff. 
to tell a thing just because it is true. Very 


But remember that you do not have 


dreadful and very harmful things are often 
true. The school newspaper reporter hag 
many talents to develop: a nose for news, 
accuracy, logical organization and interest 
ing, sparkling style. Most important of all, 
ke should develop a fair and sound judg. 


ment. 


E DID more than produce three 


newspapers. Each of us investigated 
some phase of school journalism or year 
books. The Columbia Scholastic Press As 
sociation supplied us with back files of news. 
papers and yearbooks from their many 
members. In theze issue we could and did 
make comparative studies of layout tech 
nique, the handling of sports or gossip 
columns, methods of using photographs, 
and other facets of school journalism. 
Our summer “staff” organization worked 
under the direction of William D. Boutwell 
Mr. Boutwell teaches 
professional writing in the Department of 


and his assistants. 


English and Foreign Languages. He is the 
editor of Scholastic Teacher magazine and 
former head of the Information and Radio 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
There were numerous guest experts who 
spoke or demonstrated on various phases 
of school journalism. 

There is a reason for the long title of 
this course. The program emphasizes not 
only the actual preparation of school news 
papers and yearbooks but also the function 
of theze publications in school and com 
munity relations. The teacher today will 
often be called upon to prepare a newsletter 
for the PTA or local organization. All ad 
ministrators now stress the importance of 
school public relations which in large meas 
ure depend on writing and publication ia 
many forms. The 1952 summer Workshop 
will alco write, edit, and issue the first News 
letter Digest. 

There is something in the School Jour 
nalism course for the beginner and for the 
teacher who already has some experience if 
directing the destinies of school newspapers, 
yearbooks, or newsletters. Further informe 
tion on this course may be obtained from 
Dr. Lennox Grey, head of the Department 
of English and Foreign Languages, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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Junior Can Have Memories Too 


By GAYLENE GRIEVE, Adviser, Little Fords of 1951, Haverford, Pa., Township Junior High School 


grind begins for senior high yearbook 
The months of careful plan- 


Jeni is the month when the 


staffs. 
ning behind them, they swing into the ever 
increasing tempo of production. Now is the 
time that they must produce. Produce pho- 
tographs, copy, captions, headlines, art—and 
all in time to meet that nearing deadline. 
But how many junior high staffs are tear- 
ing junior hair and moaning in junior 
When 


queried recently on the subject of junior 


voices over the same problems? 


high accounts, representatives of two na- 
tionally known yearbook publishing com- 
panies each shook his head slowly and 
apologetically said, “I’m afraid we don’t 
handle many junior high books.” 

In both the Columbia Scholastic Press 
and the National Scholastic Press, ratings 
the field of junior high yearbook competi- 
tion are very few. Even among the com- 
paratively favored schools of the Philadel- 
phia Suburban Council only three out of 
ten junior high schools published a year- 
book in 1950. This area of student publica- 
tion plainly has not been invaded by junior 
journalists. So the question maybe asked, 
“And why not?” 

Is there anything about a yearbook which 
makes it appropriate for a senior high stu- 
dent and inappropriate for his younger 
brother or sister? The primary purpose of 
this annual edition is to serve as a memory 
book. Now it should be obvious that junior 
can have memories, too. Indeed, since, in 
view of his lesser years, he has had fewer 
experiences it might be argued that his 
memories are even more vivid and mean- 
ingful to him than to the older student. 

Anyone who doubts this should note the 
enthusiasm with which these early teens 
snap, snip and paste in order to create their 
personal scrapbooks. Whether in later years 
the junior high yearbook is referred to as 
frequently as that of the senior high is a 
point not yet proven. But at the moment, 
as a record of the year just past, and in 
the near future, as a memory to be re- 
called and at least until replaced by his 


own senior yearbook—it is most precious to 
him 


vs JUNIOR can have memories too 


—so why not a yearbook? Certainly 
all the favorable arguments set forth by 
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McKown, Horst, Hawkins and others for 
yearbook publication apply at this lower 
level. Consider first the benefits accruing 
to the students, since these are the bases 
for the “ultimate evaluation of the ad- 
visability of publishing a yearbook.” 

Not only does it provide a memory book 
for the student body, but it also provides 
memorable experiences for that body of stu- 
dents who produce it. In every aspect it 
is a worthwhile student activity. Specifically 
it gives opportunity for development of self 
expression and creative ability. Generally, 
it can develop many of those characteristics 
for which we search so earnestly in the 
emerging personalities of our students—co- 
operation, responsibility, initiative, tact and 
leadership. Certainly the copy writer, the 
layout person, the artist, the typist who 
worked together to produce one page in its 
final form must have learned something of 
the essence of team work. 


Any student who has been part of a group 
which has accepted the demands of a 
budget, a deadline and the obligation of 
turning out a book of which the whole 
school can be proud has learned to meet the 
demands of responsibility. A staff con- 
fronted with the blank pages of a dummy 
which by some miraculous process must be- 
come a living book before their work is 
through have found somewhere within them- 
selves initiative. A group which has experi- 
enced the give and take of culling and 
pounding the individual ideas of fifteen to 
twenty staff members into something re- 
sembling unity has had to develop some 
tact. 

Surely not only the editor, but each mem- 
ber of the staff, as he found the area in 
which he was particularly proficient, felt 
grow within him the sureness of leadership. 
And finally on the Big Day of Distribution 
each has had the joy of holding in his hand 
that thing which he helped to create. It 
would seem that the junior high should 
not overlook something that has so much 
to give. More could hardly be expected of 
one activity. 


Yet there are other arguments in favor 
of the yearbook equally applicable to the 
pre-high school level. There are benefits 
to all the students, not just those on the 


staff, and to the school as well. Both school 


and student body profit from the school 
spirit engendered by the book and from the 
crystalization and perpetuation of the phi- 
losophy for which the school stands. Any 
yearbook worthy of mention does much to. 
encourage participation in desirable activi- 
ties and to publicize the school generally. 
Without a doubt it is good public relations, 
advertising the school to the pupils and to 
the parents. But still the fact remains that 
the junior high has not done much with 
the yearbook. Why not? 

It seems probable that the criticisms of 
the senior high book are given additional 
emphasis when aimed at the junior school. 
Briefly the hostile arguments are these: 
(1) The cost is too high; (2) quality ot 
the book is low; (3) the work is not done 
by the students. Can the junior high book 
meet these charges? If it will dare to be 
different, it can. Years of tradition so bind 
the field of high school yearbook publica- 
tion that a survey of a hundred of the 
most recent additions to the University of 
Pennsylvania Curriculum Laboratory reveals 
only eleven schools which are attempting 
new styles. 


What better opportunity to break from 
this dull pattern than in the new area of 
junior high publication? Indeed such change 
is almost imperative if the usual criticisms 
are to be met. 


ONSIDER first the cost; it can be 

prohibitive. Any administrator would 
hesitate when a group of fourteen-year-old 
pupils asks to spend $2,000 to $3,000 for 
a publication. Such expense may seem jus- 
tifiable for their seventeen-year-old brothers 
and sisters, but hardly for these youngsters. 
The obvious answer is, “Cut costs—and cut 
them drastically.” But how? There are two 
possible ways.—Reduce engraving costs (the 
biggest item in the budget) by producing 
more of a literary book or abandon engrav- 
ing and reproduce by offset. 

At the junior school level a literary type 
of work hardly seems the wise answer. These 
are active, fast-moving youngsters and they 
demand an action packed book. Publica- 
tion by offset seems the better solution. 
With the improvements which have been 
made since the inception of this method 
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Summer Sessions 


We are happy to see the number of courses that are now being 
offered for Advisers to student publications and, in some instances, 
for the staff members. In addition to numbers, we are pleased at 
the composition of the courses for they are more and more turning 
away from the professional journalistic type and considering the 
problems peculiar to the student publications. 

It is not that professional courses in journalism lack value and 
substance for they are the hard core around which good publications 
are built. Nor all Advisers, however, are interested in that aspect 
of their work. Most of them are associated with the English de- 
partment in their schools and are required to make journalism, as 
related to the publications, a side issue. 

Further, many teachers are working for academic credits toward 
advanced degrees and they find it inadvisable to stray far from 
their chosen fields. This applies, also, to service credits within their 
own systems. 

Another trend that has become more decided with each passing 
summer, is the increase in credits toward advanced degrees. Orig- 
inally, all of the work offered in the school publication field had 
an undergraduate connotation. Years ago, when the mad rush for 
undergraduate degrees was at its height, this drew a number of 
Advisers into the fold. As a degree became necessary for an in- 
itial appointment in a school system, few were willing to sacrifice 
their time, effort and funds for work that did not bring them 
the proper academic return. It is believed the missionary work 
performed by this Association had something to do with the change. 
In any event, graduate credit has now been made available and 
the results more than justify the confidence of the summer school 
administrators. 

Graduate credit has also strengthened the courses and improved 
the instruction. Many summer schools are now engaging men and 
women as instructors who have had experience with student pub- 
lications and whose names and work mean something to people fa- 
miliar with the field. There was nothing more discouraging to 
an Adviser than the course taught by an experienced professional 


Four 


journalistic instructor who knew how to produce a daily but who 
overlooked the conditions under which the average Adviser worked, 

Things have changed for the better. Let us hope they continue 
to improve. ool gee 


Advisers Beware! 


One of the tenets of good school journalism is accuracy. It is, 
likewise, the basic principle upon which professional journalism 
makes, or unmakes, its mame. It can be carried into all phases 
of human relations and, certainly, it is the foundation of confidence 
between all peoples and institutions. Its value shows prominently 


in all the negotiations between the representatives of the opposing 
nations in the international scene. 

Most people we know stick to the facts and they make sure that 
the young people who come under their supervision do likewise. 
Unless this practice becomes part and parcel of the upbringing of 
our youth, we are in for more uncertainty than we have ever ex- 
perienced before. 

In the field of school journalism, we have tried to make sure this 
principle was clearly understood. For the most part it is. De. 
partures from it stand out like a sore thumb. Unfortunately, the 
sore thumb theory seems to hurt those without the painful ap. 
pendage more than those who are the cause of it. 

After the recent Convention, we had occasion to write and ask 
the schools represented by delegates to send us copies of their pub- 
lications. The majority did and the stories were highly creditable 
to all concerned. Usually, this Association and its judges have no 
way of knowing whether stories are accurate or not. In this in- 
stance, all experienced the same thing and the facts and circum. 
stances could be checked and balanced. The results of our reading 
made us wonder a bit at what passed for accuracy in student 
publications. 

One lad, on returning home, wrote a highly fanciful account of 
his experiences that appeared in his publication. Presumably, this 
was passed on by the Adviser because we were told the school and 
the community paid him special honors for his unusual experiences 
with the President. What makes the matter more mystifying is 
that 3500 people saw the same things, including the lad’s Adviser, 

According to this story, the President walked right over to the 
table where this boy was sitting, greeted him, shook hands with 
him and gave him the special treatment. The Director was with 
the President every minute and he and 3499 others know this nevet 
happened. There were other major discrepancies that might be 
attributable to youthful imagination but certainly not to good jour 
nalistic reporting. Doubtless the lad will grow up believing all this 
happened because no one has called his bluff. 

It leaves us wondering about the boy, about the Adviser, about 
the others who were with him and who must know the facts. And 
it leaves us with a wee doubt as to how far we can go in accepting 
at face value other accounts and adventures that seem extraordinary 
at first reading. 

Advisers must beware or they will be accused of fostering an 
unwholesome enterprise that a school might do well without. 


oa ae 
And Now to Summer 


With a job well done, with new records and accomplishments 
recorded, Advisers and students are off to a well earned rest or to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Should Book Critics Be Psychoanalyzed? 


By ALAN BAER ROTHENBERG, Prospects Heights High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HAVE read recently what I consider 

a brilliant, penetrating book called 

“The Writer and Psychoanalysis” by 
Dr. Edmund Bergler, published by Double- 
day and Company, 1950. Dr. Bergler is a 
practicing psychoanalyst in New York City 
and in this latest of his books he analyzes, 
convincingly I think, the creative writing 
impulse in psychoanalytic terms. In my 
opinion “The Writer and Psychoanalysis” 
should revolutionize at least biographical 
literary research, and perhaps in time book- 
reviewing itself. 

Basing his conclusions upon his psycho- 
analysis of thirty-six writers over the past 
twenty years, Dr. Bergler contends that a 
writer does not write about his secret un- 
conscious desires (as popular belief has it), 
but on the contrary uses his writing as a 
defense against his secret unconscious de- 
sires. In other words, if Ernest Heminway 
writes about he-men and their exploits, it 
is not because Heminway has an unconscious 
desire to be a he-man, but because, unknown 
to himself, Heminway is defending himself 
against his unconscious wish to be the op- 
posite of a he-man—perhaps a martyr, a 
hypochondriac, a mama’s boy. And if 
George Bernard Shaw, the mocker of all 
authority, has has “Devil’s Disciple” insult 
his mother and swear loudly that he’s glad 
she is dead, it is not because Shaw un- 
consciously has no respect for his own 
mother. Quite the contrary—it is because 
Shaw is defending himself against his vio- 
lent unconscious attachment to and de- 
pendence upon his mother. 

This is a startling new approach to an 
author’s motivations. Dr. Bergler, more- 
over, throws out an equally startling point 
concerning critics and book-reviewers. A 
creative writer, says Dr. Bergler, need not 
be psychoanalyzed in order to write well. 
If the creative artist’s novel, poem, or 
play is flowing easily and successfully, he 
can grasp character, plot, and situation in- 
stinctively without psychiatric help. The 
writing genius of a man like Shakespeare 
ot Dostoievsky or Herman Melville helped 
him to understand human psychology with- 
out help from psychoanalysis. 


HE SAME is not true of the critic 
and his job, however. In the opinion 
of Dr. Bergler, professional book-reviewers 
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should be psychoanalyzed before they take 
it upon themselves to pass “objective” judg- 
ments upon the creations of writers. 

One of the book reviewer’s main tasks 
is to interpret human character to the 
reader. The critic must pass opinion upon 
the reality of the people an author creates, 
upon their actions, their motivations, and 
the resultant plot changes. The critic must 
anticipate such reader queries as: “Is Lucie 
Manette real?” “Would she, in reality, feel 
any affection or duty towards a father she 
has never known existed?” “Was Sidney 
Carton’s sacrifice convincing, phony, stagey, 
corny?” “If not, what could have moti- 
vated a man to sacrifice his life for a 
woman who would not marry him?” 

According to “The Writer and Psycho- 
analysis”, the big question which the sin- 
cere, conscientious book-reviewer must ask 
himself would be these: “How are my re- 
actions colored by my personal psychology, 
my phobias, obsessions, compulsions? If I 
call an author’s hero an unbelievable char- 
acter, is this opinion not based on my prej- 
udiced experience with people? Can I be 
objective about these things without being 
psychoanalyzed? Do I resent Eugene 
O’Neil’s ‘Strange Interlude’ because of my 
infantile conflict with my father? Do I 
praise a mediocre novel like ‘Point of No 
Return’ because its very mediocrity com- 
forts me, who am a frustrated writer, with 
the knowledge that John Marquand is no 
more of a genius than I am? How many 
of my so-called ‘objective literary judg- 
ments’ are merely peculiar to that singular 
mass of prejudices which is myself?” 

One may well remark at this point that 
the task of the book-reviewer is indeed a 
formidable, even a forbidding one—if re- 
garded in the foregoing light. 


F COURSE I would not and could not 

ask young high school book reviewers 
to prepare themselves for their task in this 
drastic, long-drawn-out, expensive way. 
(Anyway perhaps psychoanalysis is not so 
necessary for young critics. Usually adult 
reviewers are frustrated writers, but teen- 
age reviewers have not yet had a chance to 
test their writing talents. Consequently 
they tend to be more generous, less venge- 
ful towards successful writers than older 


critics are.) 


Nevertheless the calling of amateur book- 
reviewers is a high one. It demands serious 
preparations, preparations beyond and above 
merely being a lover of books or a good 
student of English. 

The school book reviewer, on his own 
level, should strive to make his evaluations 
of books just as objective and impersonal 
as the professional reviewer should on his 
level. The young critic must conceive of 
how a book will appeal to others besides 
himself. He must interpret the author in 
terms of real life—both as the critic sees 
life and as the author sees life. If he is 
to criticize the characters in a novel, the 
teen-age reviewer must become something 
of a student of human psychology. If he 
is to pass upon the credibility of situation 
and events, he must be able to consider 
whether his personal prejudices, fads, hob- 
bies, etc. are shaping, perhaps warping, his 
judgment. 

The book review in a school paper is it- 
self a unique thing. While not classifiable 
as an editorial, the book review carries a 
semi-official stamp upon it. The mere fact 
that a particular book has been selected 
for review indicates that the book was a 
choice among others—and that the other 
books were by-passed as less important or 
desirable. The book under review thus 
achieves a certain importance in student 
eyes even before a word has been read about 
it. As a result, the job of selecting the one 
book that is to appear for review in the 
school publication requires great maturity 
on the part of the book editor. 

The reviewer must ask himself whether 
the volume will appeal to the majority of 
the readers. He must avoid books that his 
schoolmates will classify as “textbookish” or 
“faculty-inspired.” On the other hand he 
must decide whether the appeals of popular 
best sellers are legitimate or cheap. He must 
estimate the probable effect of the chosen 
book-review upon parents and teachers as 
well as upon outsiders in the school’s com- 
munity. He must be wary of facets in the 
book which might offend or shock minority 
groups or racial, religious and _ political 
groups. He must simultaneously act as in- 
terpreter and censor for his student reader. 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Poetry of the Month... ELEGY 


We have heard the fragrance of the moss 
Soft-spoken, lying in deep shades of leaf, 


The Record, the literary magazine of the Hill School, Pottstown, Sensctaithad Vy ‘ths glisan, dlthen griet 


Pa., from which these selections were made by the staff under the 
direction of Carl R. Swett, a member of the Board of Editors, 
began as a school paper in 1888. It was soon dropped and in 
1893 a group of interested students revived it. As the years went 
by, it became largely a magazine for poems and stories. The Hill 
News was established as the school newspaper in 1902 and the 
Record became the literary magazine. During World War II, 
publication was suspended but the magazine again appeared in 1946. 
It has resumed its old place as the literary magazine of the school 
and the poems appearing on this page are samples of what may 


Of ferns who weep in unremittent loss. 


We have seen the stagnant mist (across 

The black pools) whisper to the scraggy sheaf 
Of reeds—who :tand in voiceless unbelief— 
Dead secrets mocked by osiers’ scornful toss. 


And we have seen the pigs root, blithe with mud, 
Amid the (oh, so still) dead, secret ponds 
That once held all our love within their chill 


be found in the issues throughout the year. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


Above the hast’ning throngs of passers-by 
A quiet friar dressed in sooted gray 
Looks down with kind but firm and stony eye 


From up atop our lady’s western bay. 


But few are they who see him standing there, 
And fewer still who see his pierced hand 
With which across the city’s choking air 
He blesses bird and creature of the land. 


And there unlike each other carven saint 
Saint Francis stands uncommon with the rest. 
Where each a piece of screen for fear. of taint 
Saint Francis has a pigeon and a nest. 


So Holy Francis smiles and blesses yet 
While pigeon after pigeon doth beget. 
N. B. Phelps 
i oe 
TWO CITIES IN THE NIGHT 


See there the spectrum of the city lights 
Strewn out with random hand upon the night; 
See over them the flashing in the sky 

Of yet another city hid from sight. 


See, there are some that flicker, falter, die; 
And others still that slide on out of view. 
But of these many linger all night long 

As though upon the earth and sky they grew. 


The one—the city that is on the earth— 
Is built of brick and stone by earthly host; 
The other city that we nightly see 

Must be a place of gossamer and ghost. 


But in this place a million years ago 
(Man’s city still was in the womb of Chance) 
The other city blazed its dancing lights, 


More ancient far than counting could enhance. 


But if at last the earthly lights are damp’d, 
If Fate blots them with crashing, iron fist, 
I know that still with changing, flashing lights 
The cobweb, phantom city will exist. 
Christopher Rowland 


But mournful peace; and we have felt the thud 
Of grossest feet that lumber through the fronds 
Who bordered once our wistful domicile. 
Isaac Thomas, Jr. 


ct 
PERFECTION 


Today each tree branch is an icy spear, 
Forged by the sun, tempered with misty rain, 
And plunged into a wintry wind to clear 
From its hard fibers flaws that might remain. 
Exalted by the somber tints that lie 

Upon the earth, alive against the old 
Tempest-bleached fabric of the barren sky, 


The swaying sheaves of spear-staves blaze with gold. 


Perhaps the greatest, wisest artist saw 
Promise in dripping branches stilled by cold, 
An orange sun, and skies by wind whipped raw, 
Perhaps, inspired by mediums so bold, 
He fashioned joyously for all to see 
The bare perfection of simplicity. 
Sinclair Hitchings 
Rte 

WINTER 
Look! See how the branches wave their arms 
And bow and bend and whisper with a sigh 
As he, with bitter voice and stinging hand 
Runs fast o’er all the sparse and frozen land 
And hurls about with glee his icy charms, 
Racing ragged puffs across the sky. 


Tis Winter come to clutch the waiting world, 
To hold her tight in passionate embrace 
And whisper with a gale words hard and cold, 
To garb her in a new and shining mold 
Of radiant white, a living lie unfurled 


To fake virginity upon her face. 


But Winter knows, as does the world, that this 
Continuation of an ageless sin . . . 

Coercing earth to be a proselyte 

Of love illicit through the stormy night . . . 

Will have its farewell glee and rapturous kiss 
When Spring, green, soft, and smiling, dances in. 


John R. Burdick 
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Junior Can Have Memories Too 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of printing, entirely satisfactory reproduc- 
tions can be obtained and the resultant sav- 
ings should warm the heart of any admin- 
istrator. 

To some it seems impossible that the 
younger pupil can tangle successfully with 
the production problems that baffle seniors. 
So the question, “Can the junior high stu- 
dents actually do the work” must be con- 
sidered. And the answer is, “Yes just as 
well as they can publish the newspapers— 
which many of them do.” Their work may 
demand more careful planning and closer 
supervision on the part of the sponsor, but 
if he will direct their work within the 
channels of their limitations he will find 
them able, eager workers capable of par- 
ticipating in every phase of the work from 
selecting the theme to the reading of proof. 


The sponsor who knows how to use this 
reservoir of student energy can cut costs 
still further. Since offset is particularly 
adapted to working from a full page paste- 
up of half tones, art work and copy, actual 
lay outs—not just the dummy lay out—can 
be done by the students thus eliminating 
from the cost the pay of at least one skilled 
worker. To realize this saving, however, it 
is necessary to work with an interested pub- 
lisher. Probably this means a small pub- 
lisher for the larger concerns include the 
services of a skilled lay out man in their 
setup. Because they work on a mass pro- 
duction, assembly line basis it is practically 
impossible for them to delete one phase of 
their procedure. The small publishing house, 
however, is more flexible and an interested 
publisher is willing to advise and cooperate 
on student work, cost saving methods. 


What does this use of very juvenile, un- 
trained labor mean to the quality of the 
book? An inferior, make-do publication? 
Not at all. It must be remembered only to 
judge their work by junior high standards. 
Eighth and ninth graders are capable of 
neat, accurate, even beautiful work. It is 
entirely possible for them to produce a 
clever, captivating book. They must, how- 
ever, be allowed to work at their level. They 
cannot edit a smooth, powerful book such 
as would receive an All-American rating in 
senior high competition. 

Nor is that the book they should want to 
produce, for that is not the book that their 
contemporaries want to buy. Rather let 
them put into it of themselves, the junior 
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high people that they are. It will be like 
no other yearbook. But dare to be different. 
—It will have the freshness, the action and 
the joy of youth; it will be the book the 


students will want to buy. 


Aw this is very important to the junior 
high book for its sole source of in- 
come is apt to be from the subscription. 
Considering the age of the buyer the junior 
book seems to the merchant an even less 
attractive means of advertising than the 
senior book, and to ask him to act as patron 
for both is an imposition. The younger 
book, therefore, must sell itself and pay its 
own way. Clearly, then, new methods and 
new styles in yearbook publication growing 
out of the particular needs of the junior 
high must and can develop at this new level. 

Haverford Township Junior High (often 
called Little Ford) has attempted to meet 
this challenge of junior high publication. 
A casual study of their book reveals im- 
mediately a new style. Admittedly the book 
has faults, but there is something different 
here which has the promise of meeting the 
usual criticisms: (1) It was published at a 
total cost of $951; (2) the book is truly 
the result of student effort; (3) while lack- 
ing in several aspects, judged by junior high 
standards the overall quality is not in- 
ferior. 


Aside from method and cost of produc- 
tion in just what way is this book different 
from the older, more traditional book? It 
is so different that it is hard to make any 
There 
are no separate senior, advertising, faculty 
or humor sections, and these alone make up 
46.0 per cent of the typical yearbook. Rather 
are faculty and “senior” pictures dispersed 
throughout all the pages in classroom and 
activity shots. A breakdown of layout space, 
however, gives the following comparisons: 


meaningful statistical comparison. 


Haverford Typical 
Classes 13.4 
Introductory 5.7 6.5 
Activities 48.3 12.8 
Athletics 25.0 9.4 
Miscellaneous 7.6 14.9 


Notable here is the exceedingly high per- 
centage (73.3) of space in the Haverford 
book devoted to activities and athletics. The 
purpose of a yearbook is to present a record 
of the school year and as McKown says, 
“most of this history will concern the ac- 


tivities and organizations.” Yet the typical 
book gives only 22.2 per cent of its lay out 
to this phase of school life. 


we its candid-type photography, its 
numerous pictures, its scrapbook lay- 
out and hand printed copy the central effect 
of this edition is informal and casual. This 
approach has particular appeal for junior 
high readers for they themselves are in- 
formal and casual. Their memories are not 
of the ninth graders, dressed in Sunday 
best, posed for a portrait nor of large 
groups of students arranged in stiff rows 
in front of the school; they are of Jeanne 
and Kathy, paint smeared, working on dec- 
orations, of Doug tangled up in the Christ- 
mas tree lights and Jon making the touch- 
down. 

The boy who sees a picture of the Boys’ 
Chorus gathered happily around a piano 
and a scene from the Talent Show may 
want to join those organizations, but no one 
wants to join a row of picket fences. Those 
informal shots capture the true school spirit 
and are worth any number of formal group 
pictures for publicizing the story of what 
the school really does. 

A book of this sort is also a boon to 
its young editors for it is something within 
their ability to produce. Who is better 
attuned to the pulse of school life, to those 
things which make the school Little Ford, 
and not Bala Cynwyd? A good book is a 
record of the school year and its unity 
should grow out of those things which the 
students have experienced together. 

Of course the events will vary with the 
school, but generally it may be said that 
the young teen-agers are an active, enthusi- 
astic, informal group and they can utilize 
best some aspect of this approach in their 
publication. Given this freedom of being 
themselves they can do the work involved; 
they can plan and select because they know 
what they are working for; they can write 
copy and captions because they understand 
the story they are telling; they can do draw- 
ings and divider pages because they grasp 
junior high humor and style. 

They are free to create at their own 
level. 


To give some idea of just how much of 
the work these junior editors can do, con- 
sider the process by which the Little Ford 
book was put together. Of course systems 
will vary according to the particular prob- 
lems involved, and three things were essen- 
tial to the method of production used by 
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the Junior Fordians: (1) Off-set printing 
was used; (2) the publisher was interested 
in helping the staff cut costs; (3) a faculty 
photographer was available for all on the 
spot pictures. (There is no reason however, 
why members of the photography club from 
the local high school could not do the same 
work.) 

The staff began their planning with the 
selection of a theme (The Mid-Century) 
and carried through in determining the sec- 
tions of the bock, the amount of space to 
be allotted to each, creating at least one-half 
the layouts and in some instances, where 
photographs were not yet taken, planned the 
picture they wanted taken. From the be- 
ginning this book was the visualization of 
their ideas tempered, of course, with adult 
supervision which gave heed to the techni- 
cal limitations they did not fully under- 
stand. 

In the planning stage, layouts were their 
most difficult problem. Most of them had 
trouble grasping the idea of mass balance 
which is essential to a good informal spread. 
Several turned out spreads with mechanical 
balance which were very usable, but only 
one or two achieved acceptable mass bal- 
ance. Probably more adviser assistance and 
work was given to this one phase than to 
any other. Once beyond this step, however, 
boys in mechanical drawing—and some girls 
who had never seen a drawing board before 
—learned to scale the layout plan into the 
dummy. Then the work really began. 


O FOLLOW the next step in the op- 
eration demands some understanding 
of offset. In this method of printing it is 
possible to prepare an entire page plate by 
shooting a picture of a page paste-up com- 
plete with copy, art work and half tone 
areas. This approach though may result in 
a gray page for despite good photography, 
half tones will vary in black and white in- 
tensities and to shoot a gray picture and a 
print with much contrast at the same ex- 
posure does nothing for either one. There- 
fore, some method of handling prints in- 
dividually is desirable. This can be an ex- 
pensive process which involves shooting each 
piece of copy on the page individually, the 
art work and each half tone separately. 
These negatives are then pasted or 
“stripped” together to make the page plate. 
Obviously the cost of labor is a big factor 
here. 
To get around this problem, the staff 
prepared page paste-ups complete with art 
work and copy, but with black photographic 
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paper—cut to exact size—in the place of 
each half tone. When the entire page was 
photographed, half tone areas appeared as 
clear panes in the negative. Each print 
could then be photographed separately to 
bring out its best quality and each negative 


quickly pasted behind the appropriate pane. 


Using this method it was not necessary 
for the stripper to cut out by hand each 
half tone area in the page negative before 
being able to paste all negatives together. 
This step involved much student labor but 
Coordinately with 


this draw and paste operation some of the 


cuts costs drastically. 


staff began the task of writing all copy 
which was turned over to one student who 
printed it as neatly as possible on the lay- 
out page. Artists, too, were busy adding 
pen and ink sketches where necessary. 


During this time there was much moan- 
black that didn’t 


“square” and some groaning over the slip 


ing over rectangles 
of any individual which made it necessary 
for the other unfortunate persons collaborat- 
ing on the page to repeat their work also. 
The sponsor, too, had his moments of de- 
spair over checking all crops and picture re- 
ductions. The accuracy of the junior staff 
just didn’t seem to stretch to cover the 
problems of cropping and proportional re- 
duction. But, the days of the final dead- 


line dawned and everything was to the 


publisher. 


The final product left some things to be 
desired, but it was welcomed by the student 
body. And with this edition as a guide- 
post perhaps this year’s staff can correct 
some of these faults: (1) there is no title, 
forward or table of contents; (2) the book 
still lacks unity; (3) all ninth grade stu- 
dents are not shown; (4) pictures are not 
identified; (5) copy is not well written or 
printed; (6) some pages are over-crowded. 


HE MATTER of title, forward and 
table of contents is easily taken care 
of, though it may be hard to convince the 


staff of the wisdom of relinquishing two 


precious pages of photographs to something 
that seems unimportant to them. 

The problem of unity, however, is a big- 

This is not to be confused with 
“Theme conceives unity as some- 
thing from outside to be conferred on the 
book. Theme promoters still . . . do not 
realize that unity must come from the in- 
side, growing out of the book itself.” Per- 
haps a better description of that quality for 


ger one. 
theme. 


which so many staffs search is “central 
effect.” 

One way of achieving this is to select 
the one word, which better than all others 
describes the kind of book the staff wants 
to produce. Do they want a “vivid” book? 
A “dainty” one?—This idea of one word 
to describe the thing for which they are 
aiming should be easier for junior high peo- 
ple to grasp. They can become very en- 
tangled in the spider web of a theme im. 
posed upon the book. By choosing a cen 
tral effect they can achieve unity and still 
allow the book to develop naturally from 
what the editor of one large yearbook pub- 
lishing concern calls “the only true theme” 
—the school and its student experiences, 
(That “theme” best develops from the very 
things which go to make up the record of 
the book is shown by the fact that over 
the period 1930-1940 56.3 per cent of all 
the themes of high school All-Americans 
were baced on The School or Student Life.) 


Answer to fault number three involves 
more careful planning and checking of pic 
tures. It should not be necessary to resort 
to formal or individual pictures in order to 
include every ninth grader in the book. Cer 
tainly in two hundred pictures there is room 
for three hundred and thirty ninth graders 
and with room to spare for underclassmen, 
A few faces might appear less often in order 
that others might appear once. 


Faults four and five are related sine 
picture identifications—or captions and cut 
lines as they are called—fall within the area 
of copy writing. As is often the case the 
Haverford staff overlooked the book’s ob 
ligation ten or twenty years hence, indeed, 
its obligation of the moment. The editors 
being sharp people may know nearly every 
face in the book, but in a large school 
most readers are plagued by the question, 
“Who is that looking over Danny’s shoul 
der?” 


they won’t remember. 


Certainly a few years from now 


Part of the answer to the problem is 4 
hard worker to identify every face. Buti 
a hand printed book there are other diff 
culties. The eighty names of the eighty 
people in the orchestra, for example, 
be lettered in and still have room for som 
thing else on the page. If suitable 
face is available in the school print shoj 
captions and cutlines might be type 
without added cost. Any other solutio 
seems costly. However, in any event th 
1951 staff should revise and expand 
concept of copy and the task of writing! 
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must be begun sooner. The additional work 
of writing headline and captions—and cut- 
lines, if identification can be handled satis- 
factorily—is a big one. Furthermore, actual 
copy itself could be worked over to better 
effect and tightened up. And while putting 
all this additional effort into copy writing 
it would be well for this same staff to try 
to improve the quality of the printing in 
which their literary efforts will be set forth. 


F ROM the over all view the handling of 
photographs seems well done in the 
Haverford book. Generally, the staff kept 
well in mind four principles in handling 
halftones: (1) the technical quality of the 
picture must be good; (2) the picture must 
be interesting; (3) head sizes must be large 
enough to be recognized; (4) the layout 
must be attractive. The urge to have more 


pictures, however, sometimes tempted them 


to overcrowd a page. This combined with 
their inability to plan all fifty-two layouts 
would suggest that a more careful screening 
of the staff for art ability (at least in the 
area of shape and design) would be wise. 

Certainly, however, the Little Fords have 
made a good beginning. Their 1950 book 
proves that the challenge of junior high 
publication in the yearbook field can be met. 
Cost can be cut; students can do the work; 
the quality need not be inferior. And as a 
result of this activity the school will have 
a recorded history, a fine tool with which 
to foster public relations; it will find im- 
proved school spirit and added encourage- 
ment of activities; and to the students who 
participated in its publication it will have 
given all the experiences of a worthwhile 
activity. Yes, Junior can have memories, 
too. For if the school will dare to be dif- 
ferent it is possible to have a good junior 
high yearbook. 


More than 800,000 students have been 
added to the number “exposed” to the U. S. 
Treasury Department’s Stamp Day pro- 
gram by the addition of 5,815 new School 
Savings installations. This was 194 per cent 
above the goal of 3000 originally set for 
the mid-November to January effort. Sales 
in January, February, and March jumped 
from $1,433,000 in January, 1950, to 
$2,015,000 in the same month in 1952, for 
February from $1,298,000 to $1,637,000, 
and for March, $1,468,000 to $2,001,000. 
Some 9,000,000 stamps are being bought 
each month by school people. 
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Why Not Use Television? 


The students in the news department of 
the San Leandro, Cal., High School have 
taken an active part in the development of 
a television program which serves the San 
Francisco area. In this article, prepared 
jointly by the staff, they tell how it is done. 
Mrs. Christal Murphy is Adviser to Car- 
goes, the newspaper of the San Leandro 
High School. 


HE TELEVISION movement is on! 
- The ever-increasing interest in tele- 

vision has caused the rapid growth 
of this medium to develop into a field of 
opportunity and advancement. This ad- 
vancement has not only taken place in en- 
tertainment, but also in education. In this 
supplement to education the teen-ager is 
far from excluded. 


In California the San Francisco Bay Area 
claims two television stations that have de- 
voted a portion of their time to student in- 
terest and development. One of the pro- 
grams, “Operation Education,” is a show 
which is sponsored by the Bay Area Public 
School Television Council. Dr. Vaughn 
Seidel, Alameda County superintendent of 
schools, is the chairman of the committee 
which sponsors “Operation Education.” The 
committee represents the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, Mills College, 
the California state colleges, junior colleges, 


and the public schools of the Bay Area. 


Students from San Leandro High School 
have taken part in this program. The physics 
class and the journalism classes appeared 
on “Operation Education” on separate dates. 
The journalism classes showed the process 
of editing the school paper. The physics 
class demonstrated the possibilities of solv- 
ing physics problems with homemade ap- 
paratus. 


HE OTHER educational program, 

“Youth Steps Out,” is a commercial 
program sponsored by Ott’s Drive-In res- 
taurant. It may seem strange that a com- 
mercial sponsor considers it profitable to ad- 
vertise through a show for teen-agers. Oddly 
enough this form of advertising has proved 
very profitable. 

“Youth Steps Out” presents a panel of 
high school and college students, young 
married people, and entertainers. While 
sipping milk shakes accompanied by sand- 
wiches, they discuss topics such as youth 
organizations, religion and youth, and other 


The 
moderator of the program conducts quizzes 
whereby the winners receive a free dinner 
at the drive-in. 

The students from San Leandro High 
School who have appeared on “Youth Steps 
Out” are Nancy Woodruff, who won the 
Miss Hudson contest and went on later to 
win a contract with Conover Model Agency; 
Dale Junta, who holds the sixth place 
rating in the national tennis standings for 
boys under 15; a student of dramatics; and 
the secretary of the Northern California 


Youth Council. 


Education programs 


general subjects concerning youth. 


have made new 
progress in the Bay Area recently. The 
much sought-for Channel 9 has now been 
allotted to this area for educational pur- 
poses. This channel will cover nine coun- 
ties. Doctor Seidel, under whose leadership 
Channel 9 was applied for, expressed his 
satisfaction with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s decision by stating, “I 
want to compliment the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for its stand in allo- 
cating television Channel 9 for educational 
purposes and for its faith in our school 
administration to improve public education 
through the use of this great teaching aid. 
We have a tremendous opportunity and re- 
sponsibility before us.” 


“Operation Education,” now on KRON- 
TV, Channel 4, will appear on Channel 9 
when the station is completed. 


“A Comparison of Two Printing Methods 
for High School Annuals”—letterpress vs. 
offset-—by Eric F. Rhodes, Adviser to the 
yearbook at the Washington-Lee High 
School in Arlington, Va., and “The ‘3 P’s’ 
of School Publications,”—prospectus, pur- 
pose, policy—by Milton Tarlow, the first 
in the April, the second in the May issue 
of School Activities, offer some challenging 
ideas for Advisers and staff members. 


“May I thank you for the bundle of ma- 
terial relating to the Association. It is ex- 
actly what I want to use in my class at 
Arizona this summer. Good practical stuff 
that will be helpful to my group,” writes 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, the noted authority 
on extra-curricular activities, in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt for summer use of a package 


of CSPA aids and literature. 





With the Press Associations..... 


Chicago’s SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
GUILD will meet on May 24 for luncheon 
at the Wedgwood Room of Marshall Field’s 
with Mrs. Tony Weitzel, who takes over 
once each week husband Tony’s “Town 
Crier” in the Chicago Daily News. She 
will speak on “Memo from Mrs. W,” the 
caption she uses when she writes her column. 
After the luncheon, prizes will be given to 
the winners of first and second place in the 
writing tournament and certificates to those 
receiving honorable mention. 


Y ee 

The Carolina Editor of the South Caro- 
lina Scholastic Press Association carried a 
Resolution from the members of its Second 
District that will be of interest to Advisers 
and staff members everywhere, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, a high school newspaper 
contributes to the educational program of 
its school and 

WHEREAS, since high school journalism 
is an extra-curriculum activity with a limited 
amount of time for its pursuit, assuming 
the ever-increasing burden of financing the 
school newspaper weakens the effectiveness 
of its staff 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the South Carolina Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation recommend to the principals of its 
member schools that each school assume 
most or all of this financial responsibility, 
thus permitting the newspaper staff to con- 
centrate all its efforts upon improving the 


quality of its journalism, two methods of 


assuming this responsibility being: 

1. Financing the paper through an ac- 
tivity fee to be collected from students 
at the beginning of the school year, 
and 

. Making a direct appropriation for the 
paper from the school funds.” 

eo 

Sixty-three high school newspapers were 
entered in the critical service of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma with the announcement 
of ratings made on the 29th of March at 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Gunnar Horn, 
Adviser to the Benson High News of 
Omaha, Nebraska, was the featured speak- 
er. His topic was, “The Student News- 
paper; the Most Important Activity in Any 
School.” John Bill Martin, business man- 
ager of the 1952 Wolverine of the Holden- 
ville High School was elected president of 


Ten 


the OIPA for the 1952-53 term. More than 
250 students and Advisers registered for the 
event. 

More Oklahoma news of interest to the 
school press is the five-day apprenticeships 
at the Dewey County News in Ceiling 
where one student works on the professional 
paper for the hour he is scheduled to be at- 
tending his journalism class. Students keep 
diaries of their experiences and submit them 
to their Adviser. 

Students from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri attended the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa Press Day on April 29. More 
than 500 were in attendance. 

June 1 has been set as the deadline for 
entering yearbooks in the OIPA critical ser- 
vice which will be judged during the sum- 
mer by members of the staff of the School 
of Journalism. A report will be given on 
November 14-15 at the annual fall con- 
ference at Norman. 


Arkansas, 


Florida State University at Tallahassee 
has issued an attractive bulletin, “Journal- 
ism and You,” in which Dr. Laurence R. 
Campbell, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, explains the many services to the 
state press and to high schools, and the wide 
variety of courses, available at the Uni- 
versity. 

eS ey 

ESSPA, quarterly journal of the Empire 
State Scholastic Press Association, has an 
article: “Gossip Columns—The Nose for 
Newsance,” in its March number that every- 
one should read for its approach to the 
ever-present problem. The April issue car- 
ries the call to the fifteenth annual Conven- 
tion at Syracuse on October 24-25 and the 
story of Spring Valley High School’s sub- 
stitution of a news broadcast for its weekly 
paper when rising costs made the latter an 
impossibility. 

it 

The eighth annual TEMPLE PRESS 

TOURNAMENT, sponsored by the De- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


when blossoms of all kinds are sewn into leis and students, Advisers and others sheathed 
in the multi-hues of bright native costumes, participate in such ceremonies as that of 
Kauai High School’s. This is the time when graceful, eloquent Hawaiian hulas in- 


terpret the history and folklore of old Hawaii. 


Here, among the students, are the 


King, James Panui, Caucasian-Hawaiian, and the Queen, Lillian Muraoka, Chinese- 
Japanese-Hawaiian, assemble with their court consisting of (1 to r.) Arlene Minatoya, 
Japanese; Rose Mizutani, Jananese-Portuguese-Hawaiian; Patricia Kurayuki, Japanese; 
Alethea Crowell, Hawaiian-Chinese-German-lrish; Vola Kinney, Hawaiian-Scotch- 
Chinese-French; Dorothy Ellis, Hawaiian-Japanese-Chinese-Irish-English; Mary Ca- 
baong, Filipino-Spanish, and Cladys Fukumoto, Japanese. For all of this we are in- 
debted to Miss Martha Worthington, Adviser to the Ke Kuhiau. 
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Summer School Offerings in Journalism 


ARIZONA 5: . 

Arwmona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

4wo sessions: June ¥-July 11; July 14-August 
15 

Journalism 480W: Photography and the School 

Journalism 481: The Newspaper in the Public 
School x 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

First Term: June 9-July 12 ; 

Journalism 105s: ournalism for High School 
Supervisors (3 units) 


ANSAS : 
oo State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
First Term: June 2-July 5 
Second Term: July 7-August 9 - 
322: Supervision of School Publications (each 
term) 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas 
Two sessions: June 2-July 5; July 7-August 9 
Journalism 330: Basic Journalism 
Journalism 320: Directing the School News- 
paper 
‘ALIFORNIA ; 

A eyrersity of California, Berkeley, California 
wo sessions: June 23-August 2; August 4- 
September 13 
Journalism 5140: 

session ) 
Journalism 5195: Critical Reviewing for the 
Press (second session) 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 
Two sessions: 
August 29 , 
Journalism 470: School Publications (2 units) 
(first session)—Prof. Mabel A. Stanford, Vis- 
iting Professor from Chaffey Junior College ; 
methods of teaching journalistic writing in 
secondary schools; supervision of student pub- 
lications ; effective use of newspapers in class- 
room instruction ; : 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 

Session: June 23-July 25 ’ : 
English 5: Introduction to Journalism (2 units) 
English 107: Problems in Journalism (2 units) 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
Session: June 23-August 1 ; 
Education 263s: Secondary School Journalism 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Session: June 19-August 16 a 
(No courses for student journalism but several 
excellent journalism courses) 


COLORADO 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

First Term: June 16-July 22 

Second Term: July 24-August 26 — : 

U. Journalism s 530-2: Supervision of High 
School Publications. Editorial and Business 
Problems of High School Newspapers and 
Yearbooks—-either term; instructor, Prof. A. 

- Gayle Waldrop, Director of College Journalism 

Workshop for Advisers of High School Publi- 
cations: June 16-June 20; this workshop is 
for advisers of high school newspapers and 
yearbooks, and for teachers of journalism in 
high schools 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Supervision of School Publications: Dr. Boyle; 
Managing high school and college newspapers, 
yearbooks, and magazines; news, editorials, 
features, photography, copy editing, makeup 
and typography, finance, staff organization. 
‘the curriculum in journalism. School pub- 
licity. Units adapted to individual needs and 
publications, including order pamphlets and 
magazines. 

Modern Feature Writing 

Journalism Institute for High School Students: 
June 23-July 18; Students will serve as campus 
newspaper staff; Experience in writing news, 
interviews, features, editorials, sports, col- 
umns, headlines, layout, and photography. 
Copy editing. Practice for students’ own 
school publication. SS 

Yearbook: Short Course; June 26, 27, 28. For 
beginning and experienced advisers and staffs. 
All details from planning to completion of 
1953 yearbook. 

FLORIDA 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Session: June 16-July 25 

JM 415: Journalism in Secondary Schools 
This course is designed for persons who have 
been teaching journalism in secondary schools, 
or who act as faculty advisers for school 
newspapers, magazines, yearbooks. It includes 
a general survey of the editorial, business, 
publishing, and mechanical phases of school 
publications with emphasis on those aspects 
which are of particular value to teachers. 

The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Session: June 16-August 13 s 

Journalism 513: School Yearbook Production 

seeaiiom 514: High School Newspaper Pro- 
juction 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
= sessions: June 12-July 25; July 28-August 


466: Journalism in Secondary Schools 


History of Journalism (first 


June 23-August 1; August 4- 
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ILLINOIS 
Southera Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 
Session: June 16-August 8 
Journalism 304: School Publications 
The University of Chicago 
Session: June 23-August 30 
English 396: The Teaching of Junior College 
tnglish—A brief consiaerauon of the jour- 
nalism program will be included in this course 
Northwestern University, tivanston, Lilinois 
Six week session: June 23-August Zz 
Nine week session: June 2%4-August 23 
D19: School Publications Production Workshop 
(six weeks)—Practical production techniques 
for high school or college publications. Basic 
wrapmic aru processes, paper stocks, costs; 
study of 20 useful type taces; newswriting 
and editing techniques; advertising and cir- 
culation problems. Field trips to production 
centers in Chicago. Practice assignments on 
Summer Northwescern. Pre-requisite: Junior 
standing. 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
‘'wo sessions: June 2-July 11; July 11-Aug. 15 
Journalism 436: School Publications—A study 
of the field of elementary and high school 
publications, including newspapers, magazines, 
annuals, and related materials. (Four hours 
credit). Pre-requisite: Junior standing. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il. 
Session: June 16-August 8 
English 165: Elements of Reporting 
University of Mlinois, Urbana, Il. 
Session: June 13-August 9 
Journalism 308: High School Journalism—Jour- 
nalistic writing in the high school; newspaper 
study and training of high school readers; 
supervision of school publications and pub- 
licity ; junior college courses in journalism. 
INDIANA 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Session: June 18-August 15 
Journalism 204: Practical Newspaper Work on 
The Indiana Daily Student 
Journalism 304: Advanced Newspaper Practice 
on the news or editorial staff of ‘The Indiana 
Daily Student 
Journalism 325: Supervision of School Publica- 
tions—-workshop for school publications Ad- 
visers 
July 18-26: High School Journalism Institute 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Session: June 16-August 8 
82s: School Publications—problems of faculty 
advisers of school papers and publicity offices, 
especially designed for high school teachers 
attending the summer session 
IOWA 
Iewa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Session: June 16-August 22 
66:316: Journalism I—Newswriting and editing 
66:410: Journalism Il--Feature and editorial 
writing 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
Two Sessions: June 9-July 18; July 21-Aug. 22 
Excellent courses in journalism but none espe- 
cially for Advisers 


KANSAS 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Session: June 7-August 2 
M292: School Journalism and Publications 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Session: June 16-August 9 
Journalism 110: Supervision of High School 
Publications (3 credits) 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Term: June 16-July 26 
Second Herm: July 28-August 30 
Photography 10: Fundamentals of Photography 
(First erm) 
55: Advertising and Newspaper Typography 
(Second Term) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Session: June 2-August 18 
156: Supervision of Publications—Designed to 
meet the needs of faculty advisers of student 
newspapers and yearbooks 
MISSOURI 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Session: June 2-August 7 
50 a.b.c.: Writing for the College Newspaper 
51: Newswriting 
132: Editing the School Newspaper 
129: Advanced English Composition 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Session: June 17-July 25 
English 190: Workshop in High School Jour- 
nalism 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 


0, 

Session: May 26-August 1 

26: Feature Writing 
MONTANA 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 

Session: June 16-August 22 

Journalism 5117: School Public Relations 

Journalism 5126: The High School Newspaper 
NEBRASKA 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Ne- 


braska 


Session: June 9-August 8 

Engiish 147: Journalism for Teachers 

Nebraska State ‘teachers College, Peru, Nebr. 

Session: June z-August 1 

English 234: Beginning Journalism 

Nebraska State ‘teachers College, Wayne, Ne>r. 

Sessions: June 2-July 25; July 26-August 9 

16: Journalism and School Publications (Three 
hours credit) 

125: Journalism Laboratory; includes work on 
student publications, college bulletins, and 
college publicity 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

Session: June 9-August 2 

Journalism 1653: Management of High School 
Publications 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 

Session: June 2-August 15 

320: Teaching High School Journalism 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 
Mexico 

Regular Session: June 9-August 1 

Post Sessions: August 4-August 29 

Journalism 247, 248 or 249, or 347, 348 or 349; 
Publication Writing and Management 


NEW YORK 


R. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
New York 

Session: July 7-August 15 

English 0: Advanced Composition 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

First Session: June 30-August 8 

Second Session: August 11-September 12 

152: Magazine Article Writing (first session) 

160: Short Story Writing (first session) 

Newspaper Practice (first and second sessions) 

N. P. 175: Principles of High School Journal- 
ism (first session) 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Session: July 7-August 15 

Education s261SJ: School Journalism and re- 
lated Communication Arts in the School Com- 
munity (2-4 points) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Session: June 9-August 1 

209: Journalism (2 or 4 credits) 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

Session: June 23-August 

Journalism 202: Reporting; Basic Course in 
News Coverage and Writing 

Journalism 302: Editing and Copyreading ; Pro- 
cessing of Local Copy; Headline Writing; 
Makeup 


OHIO 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

June 16-June 21 

Workshop for High School Publications: Ad- 
visers and staff members register and attend 
regular sessions. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Session: June 9-August 4 

Journalism 203: Supervision of Secondary School 
Puolications 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Two Sessions: June 2-July 11; July 14-Aug. 22 

Course in Journalism: 2 hours of credit 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Session: June 30-August 8 

Sl5abce: Workshop in Communications (S1l5c is 
a course in methods of producing school pa- 
pers, covering instruction in how to write 
news stories, editorials, and feature stories) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Session: June 30-August 8 

$107: Organization of Student Publications (in- 
cluding Preparation of) 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Session: June 23-August 1 

Journalism E-48: Includes a survey of the 
problems involved in sponsoring Secondary 
School Publications 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


‘a. 
Session: June 30-August 9 


Journalism 430: Supervision and Management 
of School Publications 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

Session: June 10-August 12 

Journalism $44: High School Journalism 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Session: July 21-August 2 

Journalism 60: Workshop in Journalism—gen- 
eral problems, including the advising and di- 
recting of school publications ; Dean Laurence 
Campbell, Florida State University School of 
Journalism, acting as consultant; Reid Mont- 
gomery of Winthrop and Director of S. C. 
Press Association conducting. 


TENNESSEE 


University «f Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Session: June 16-July 19 
soenaion 481: Journalism in the High School 


UTA 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
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Two Sessions: June 9-July 18; July 21-Aug. 23 
167: College Editing 
197: Teaching of Journalism 
WASHINGTON 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
Session: June 16-August 15 
Journalism 143: Reporting 
Journalism 131: Newswriting 
Journalism 450: Public School Journalism 
Central Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Washington 
Session: June 16-August 15 
English 60: Journalism 
English 61: Practical Journalism 
English 131: High School Publications 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Session: June 16-August 8 
Journalism S40: Journalism Workshop—a course 
for staff members of student publications 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Sessions: June 23-July 23; —_, 24-August 22 
300 a,b: Laboratory Work niversity Daily 
375 Ja: Principles of High School Journalism 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmount State College, Fairmount, West Va. 
Session: June 4-August 26 
312: Publication Problems 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
First Term: June 4J-uly 15 
Second Term: July 16-August 22 
Journalism 215: High School Journalism and 
ee Publications 
WISCON: k 
aecntn State Cao, ne Claire, Wisc. 
Session: June 16-July 2 
—— 100: High * school Journalism (3 


credits 
University ef Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Session: June 27-August 22 
Journalism 191: Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications : 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
jon: June 23-August 1 as 
Journalism (Ed.) 137: School Publications 
msin State Coo, Superior, Wisc. 
Session: June 16-July 25 
English 50: Introduction to Journalistic Writing 


Should Book Critics 


(Continued from Page 5) 


He must bé diplomat and psychologist as 
well as literary arbiter. 


A THIS is a large order—and I have 
said nothing of purely literary tech- 


niques in the review itself (I shall not say 
anything of these either). (I leave these to 
the very competent English teachers in your 
various schools.) No wonder that many 
school publications throw up their hands 
and say, “Book review? Too complicated, 
too many angles, too many pitfalls. We'll 
skip it this issue.” 

In my own school, Prospect Heights High 
School in Brooklyn, my editors and I have 
hit upon a device which has solved several 
major problems connected with the review. 
We have a book review in each issue, but 
we do not review any book that is not in 
the school library. This takes care of our 
censorship problem for us and helps us 
narrow down the selection of books to be 
reviewed. It also makes it convenient for 
our readers who can get the book in our 
school library if our review has succeeded 
in whetting their appetite. 

Despite this simplification of the task, the 
post of book-review editor still demands an 
almost overwhelming set of qualifications. 
We accpet only the very brainiest, most ma- 
ture, most imaginative students in our school 


for the job. 


Twelve 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 10) 


partment of Journalism of the School of 
Business and Public Administration of 
Temple University in Philadelphia, was 
held on April 23 with 400 students and 
their Advisers from 55 high schools in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey in attendance. Central High 
School in Philadelphia which won the first 
Tournament honors in 1945 received top 
honors with 21 points achieved by first place 
in the copy-reading contest, second in edi- 
torial writing and honorable mention for 
sports interviewing. 

At the Advisers luncheon, Dr. Roy K. 
Marshall, educational director of WFIL and 
WFIL-TV in Philadelphia, John E. Tilton, 
managing editor of the Upper Darby, Pa., 
News, and James C. Leonhart, chairman 
of the Board of Publications of the Balkti- 
more City College, were given journalistic 
Of Mr. Leonhart it was 


stated he was recognized for “his many out- 


honor citations. 


standing educational and journalistic 
achievements as mewspaperman, teacher, 
writer, civic leader and school press Ad- 
viser.” 

The Tournament was under the able di- 


rection of Prof. Joseph C. Carter. 


Ce 

The PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS counted 670 delegates from 123 
high schools at its February 23 meeting and 
an increase in the number of out-of-state 
schools in attendance. Sponsored by the 
University of Washington and directed by 
Prof. Howard C. Brier, this organization 
has grown from an attendance of 236 at 
its first meeting in 1948 to its present num- 
ber by the strength and virtue of its pro- 
gram. It includes the states of Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Urah in its “territory” as well as 
the parent state of Washington. Honored 
at the banquet held during the meeting was 
Reed Fulton, Principal of the Roosevelt 
High School in Seattle who, since 1912, has 
been a staunch supporter of student publi- 
cations and the founder of four during the 
course of his teaching career. 

eer oe 

The MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held a well at- 
tended meeting on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on April 5. Betty Jane 
Saunders of the Annapolis High School 
won the Maryland Press Association award 


for outstanding service to school, town, 
The certificate and me- 
dallion was presented to her at a general 
assembly by John M. McCormick, editor 
of the Times of Westminster and President 
Cer- 


tificates were awarded, also, in the writing 


county and state. 


of the Maryland Press Association. 


tournaments which were held during the 
conference. 

Mrs. Lucille N. Moler, Montgomery. 
Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, 
was elected President of the Advisers As- 
sociation of which James C. Leonhart of 
the Baltimore City College is the Executive 
Secretary. On May 10, a meeting was held 
in Baltimore to make plans for the Advisers 
meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
85th annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association next fall. 


Seventh National 
Conference on Citizenship 


The Citizenship Conference which has 
met previously in the late spring in Wash- 
ington has changed the time of its meeting 
to September 17-19 to coincide with the ob- 
servance of the formation and signing of 
the Constitution of the United States on 
September 17, 1787. The theme of the 
1952 Conference will be “The Constitution 
and the Citizen.” 

Sponsored by the United States Depart. 
ment of Justice and the National Education 
Association, it has brought together since 
1946 the representatives of more than 1000 
groups who have participated in the dis 
cussions. “Citizenship Day” now replaces 
“I am an American Day” and affords an 
opportunity to all Americans to renew thei 
faith in the ideals upon which this nation 
was founded. 


The Conference welcomes the inclusion 
in the delegations—which are limited 
three persons—of student representatives of 
school or college age. 

Further information may be secured from 
the Department of Justice or the NEA. 


The story of the 1952 Junior Press Com 
vention of Baltimore, sponsored by the Bab 
timore City College Collegian, is told at 
length, together with its influence on the 
students and publications, in an-article by 
James C. Leonhart, the director, in the Bal 


timore Bulletin of Education. 
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The March of Books. . . 


Understanding Public Opinion 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean of Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Fla. 


UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. By Curtis D. MacDougall. New 
York: Macmillan. 698 pp. 

Once upon a time public opinion was 
easy to understand—or so we thought. 
Given the simulus—newspaper editorials— 
there was the inevit- 
able response—public 
opinion. A simple for- 
mula? Yes—but ac- 
ceptable now only to 
simpletons. 

Dr. MacDougall, 


former newspaper- 





man, subtitles his new 
book “a guide for 


newspapermen and newspaper readers.” It 
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is just as much a guide for anyone who 
tries to make public opinion—on the air or 
in printed media. It is just as much a guide 
to social psychologists, political scientists, 
and practical politicians. 

Why learn about public opinion? Cer- 
tainly a good case can be developed to sug- 
gest that consumers of newspapers and other 
media ought to know something about pub- 
lic opinion. Newspapermen ought to know 
as much or more. 

Mr. MacDougall divides his comprehen- 
sive study of public opinion into three sec- 
tions. First, he considers definitions and 
fundamental principles. This necessitates 
a study of the nature of public opinion, the 
nature of man, the nature of society, and 
the nature of propaganda. 


Second, he examines culture and public 
opinion, beginning with a consideration of 
the general characteristics of American cul- 
ture. Legends, folklore, myths, taboos, su- 
perstitions, prejudices, and mental epidemics. 
His discussion is well-documented with well- 
chosen examples. 

Third, the author stresses the public 
opinion media. He gives a chapter each to 
leaders, heroes, and followers; arts; religion 
and churches; education and schools; pro- 
fessional propagandists, and journalism. 
His positive views on some of these subjects 
reflect the color and vigor of his teaching at 
Northwestern. 


Practicing newspapermen and journalism 
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students alike as well as laymen will rate 
MacDougall’s Understanding Public Opin- 
ion as the best basic textbook now available. 
It is a vital and scholarly contribution to 
journalism literature, a timely and signifi- 
cant study which should raise the standards 
of the American press. 

ANATOMY OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
By Norman John Powell. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 619 pp. $5.50. 

What should a basic textbook on public 
opinion cover? Dr. Powell answers this 
question by stressing the measurement of 
public opinion, the role of propaganda, and 
some of the media of public opinion—the 
press, motion pictures, radio, and television. 

The beginner needs a more balanced pre- 
sentation of public opinion. He is not 
ready for an extensive analysis of public 
opinion measurement until he knows what 
public opinion is and, more important, how 
it develops. There are many factors in the 
formation of public opinion which get scant 
attention in this book. 

The author discusses the press at length 
and suggests that wide criticism of the press 
does not necessarily justify government con- 
trol of regulation. Instead, he suggests, the 
newspapers themselves with the cooperation 
of schools of journalism and others who are 
interested can work to extend standards 
which many but not all have adopted. 

THE COLLEGE FROM WITHIN. 
By Monroe E. Deutsch. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 232 pp. $3. 


Prob- 
So many educators who try to 
write about education write only for other 
educators. The public doesn’t understand 
the university—and both are hurt by mis- 
understanding. 


Do you understand universities? 
ably not. 


Fortunately Monroe E. Deutsch can write 
so the layman can understand. In fact, 
his delightful book is a penetrating study 
of higher education devoid of fog, jargon, 
and pontification. Editors and teachers 
should read it. 


Dr. Deutsch, for a long time vice-presi- 
dent of the University of California, dis- 
cusses public relations, athletics, choosing 
professors, the student, scholarship, educa- 





tion, training, religion in college. Here, in- 
deed is a compact book which the layman 
will enjoy to his own benefit. 


HOW TO WRITE COLUMNS. By 
Olin Hinkle and John Henry. Ames: Iowa 
State College Press. 288 pp. $3.95. 

Columnitis is here to stay—and so are 
columnists. That being the case, this lively 
and attractive book by Hinkle and Henry 
should give some columns a shot in the 
arm. In fact, it should raise the standards 
of columning. 

The authors, experienced columnists, dis- 
cuss the background and significance of 
columns. They consider typography, names, 
style, content, structure, editing. They list 
one hundred column ideas and suggest how 
to develop specialized columns—on guid- 
ance, for example. 

“The personal column carries a high vol- 
tage impact when well used,” say the au- 
thors. And when it’s not well used, it’s a 
dud. That’s why any columnist can bene- 
fit by this book—and also enjoy the fine 
examples and apt illustrations. 

The third part of this book is on “the 
film since then,” that is since 1929. It in- 
cludes not only a consideration of Ameri- 
can and foreign films, but also has an ap- 
pendix, glossary, book list, as well as almost 
innumerable illustrations. It certainly is a 
book which film makers and film goers alike 
should enjoy. 

THE FILM TILL NOW. Paul Rotha 
and Richard Griffith. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 755 pp. $12. 

This massive survey of cinema overwhelms 
the reader both with its numerous illustra- 
tions and detailed discussions. Nothing less 
perhaps is needed to do justice to such an 
important medium of mass communication. 
Anything more would verge on the ency- 
clopedia. 

Part I of The Film Till Now deals with 
the development of the film and _ various 
forms of cinema, emphasizing American 
film. It gives a chapter each to the Soviet, 
German, French, and British film, and an 
additional chapter to other countries. Part 
II is concerned with theoretical aspects of 
motion picture making. 

PAPER AND PAPER MAKING. By 
F. H. Norris. New York: Oxford. 353 
pp. $6. 

A paperless world would be an uncivil- 
ized world. All printed media uses paper; 
other cannot operate without paper. That’s 
why this timely and authoritative book de- 
serves wide reading by those in the printing 
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and paper industries. 

F. H. Norris has written an authoritative 
volume, effectively illustrated, to serve as a 
standard reference. Sketching the history of 
paper briefly, he takes up step by step in 
adequate detail the manufacture of differ- 
ent kinds of paper. He notes the kind of 
machinery used, the selection of millsites, 
types of water used, coated papers, and adds 
a dictionary of trade terms as well as gloss- 
aries and appendices. 

THE GREATEST SPORTS STORIES 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
Edited by Allison Danzig and Peter Brand- 
wein. New York: Barnes. 680 pp. $4.95. 

Subtitled “classics of the century,” this 
collection of sports stories is almost a history 
of sports and sports writing for the past one 
hundred years. 


nificant events in yachting, boxing, baseball, 


It covers most of the sig- 


football, horse racing, and other sports. It 
reveals changes in writing as well as gath- 
ering sports news. 

Sports enthusiasts will delight in these 
fine news stories which bring back the mem- 
ories of the past. They will recognize how 
the Times covers all the news fit to print 
in sports as well as in other news. Writers, 
of course, will find this is an informal text- 
book in sports writing. 

TESTED PUBLIC RELATIONS. By 
Stewart Harral. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 174 pp. $3. 

American education needs public approval 
and support. To win and hold public good 
will, every school needs a program of public 
relations. Harral tells how to develop such 
a program. 

Students through their publications and 
news bureaus can help their adviser and the 
principal in such a program. The admin- 
istrator, of course, should define the policy 
and make it possible to develop the pro- 
gram. 

Harral’s book is a compact guide to ef- 
It steers clear of 
philo-ophic fogs and pedagogical pontificat- 
ing. It provides specific ideas and gives ef- 
fective guidance to those who should pro- 
vide leadership in school public relations. 

POPULAR MECHANICS PHOTO 
HANDBOOK. Chicago: 
chanics Press. 160 pp. 

POPULAR MECHANICS PHOTO. 
KINKS. Chicago: Mechanics 
160 pp. $ .60. 

What kind of pictures do you want or 
need? Popular Mechanics Photo Hand- 


fective public relations. 


Popular Me- 


Popular 
Press. 


book helps the amateur to answer that ques- 
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tion. In fact, this compact little book is 
full of clear and practical information on 
how to take pictures, develop them, and to 
make the equipment you need. 

Photokinks also is chock-full of how-to- 
do-it help. Both books are illustrated fully 
to provide excellent examples. Both should 
help the beginner to become a professional. 
An amateur or professional newspaperman 
might learn a lot if he likes to handle a 
camera. 


WITHOUT ASSIGNMENT. By 
Howard Byrne. New York: Pellegrini and 
Cudahy. 195 pp. $3.95. 

Subtitled “how to freelance in photog- 
raphy,” this book deals with the funda- 
mental know-how of photojournalism. The 
author is a successful writer and photoz- 
rapher who can discuss with authority the 
problems of the beginning who wants to be- 
come a professional. 

Byrne’s first chapter deals with “taking 
the plunge.” He discusses equipment, tech- 
niques, getting into print, story judgment, 
hunting covers, marketing, staging, text, 
ideas, and so on. His jotting on jobs as 
well as his references to specific instances 
make this book both interesting and useful. 

U.S.A. CONFIDENTIAL. By Jack 
Lait and Lee Mortimer. New York: Crown. 
404 pp. $3.50. 

Keyhole columnists are widely known. 
Their gossip is tolerated in many newspa- 
pers. When they turn to books, what they 
have to say deserves more critical scrutiny. 

The authors of Washington Confidential, 
Chicago Confidential, and New York Con- 
fidential live in a world haunted by bogies 
and bugaboos. Result? They haven’t a 
good word to say for anybody, or for the 
New York Times, New Yorker, or Satur- 
The National 


Education Association, they say, is “left 


day Review of Literature. 


wing.” 

Whatever truth there is in this book— 
and no doubt there is a lot—would be be- 
lieved more readily if there were just a 
few pages in which the authors did not 
express bias in reporting what they present 
as facts. In being smart and brash, the 
writers have proved that everyone else is out 
of step; only the authors are omniscient. 

NEWS OF THE NATION. Edited 
by Sylvan Hoffman. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. $3.95. 

News of the Nation is a “History of the 
United States in Newspaper Style” from 
“Columbus to Korea.” It should be put in 
every school library, every classroom in 


which American history is taught. It should 
add zest to the study of America’s past. 

History is presented in a series of tabloid- 
size newspapers bound in the single volume. 
The typographic display is lively. Illustra- 
tions add to the appeal of the book. The 
historic events are presented in concise and 
authentic form. 

TELEVISION WRITING: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. By Robert S. Greene. 
New York: Harper. 276 pp. $3.75. 

Robert Montgomery, actor, in the fore- 
word tells readers that Greene has presented 
the complicated problems of television writ- 
ing “logically, methodically, and intelligent. 
ly.” This is true. 

He begins with a discussion of television 


” 


as a medium. Then he examines such topics 
as basic technique of the camera; script 
format, visual writing, television dialogue, 
the theater of the mind, and many writing 
problems. 

His discussion of script and analysis is 
especially helpful. Young writers certainly 
should explore the opportunities and limita- 
tions of this field. 

MYSTERY FICTION THEORY 
AND TECHNIQUE. By Marie F. Ro 
dell. New York: Hermitage House. 230 
pp. #3. 

This is a good book for writers—espe- 
cially those who aspire to write mystery 
fiction. It covers effectively the author and 
audience, elements of mystery fiction, tech- 
niques of mystery fiction, starting points, 
writing the novel, practical matters. Each 
section has two to five chapters. 

Rodell discusses the victim and the mo 
tive, means and opportunity, setting and 
suspects, clues, suspense, taboos, alibis, char 
acterization, and so on. Now a literary 
agent in New York, Rodell has written a 
book which Erle Stanley Gardner describes 
as a “standard must” for all mystery 
writers. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
SCREEN PLAYWRITING. By Lewis 
Herman. Cleveland: World. 394 pp 
$3.50. 

Lewis Herman has written an excellent 
book that has been needed for a long time. 
Beginners interested in motion picture and 
television playwriting will find in this book 
just what they want—authoritative and com 
prehensive guidance. Experienced writes 
will benefit too. 

Main sections deal with dramaturgy, 
filmic components, writing the screen play. 
For example, in the second section, Hermat 
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deals with the shots—full, long, medium, 
medium close, close shot, close-up, extreme 
close-up, insert, moving, pan, tilt, dolly, and 
so on. 

Herman provides the information about 
technical details which the beginner needs. 
Each section is developed so that the reader 
understands exactly why a screen play must 
be written as a specialized form of writing. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR 
WRITING. By Robert Gunning. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 289 pp. $3.50. 

The fight against fog goes on. Reada- 
bility Counselor Gunning tells how to dis- 
pel the fog, analyzing readability yardsticks. 
His book is for anyone—especially any 
writer—who wants readers to get his exact 
meaning easily. 

Gunning lists ten principles. For exam- 
ple, he says the writer should keep sen- 
tences short, write to express not impress, 
prefer the familiar word, make full use of 
variety, and so on. 

Every newsman—amateur or professional 
—ought to take these suggestions seriously. 
So also ought businessmen, politicians, law- 
yers, jargoneers. Clear writing is a green 
light on the road to understanding. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNI- 
CAL JOURNALISM. By Rodney Fox. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 299 pp. $3.50. 

Nonjournalist technical workers have a 
problem. 
and technical information to their readers 
Yet they find it difficult to 
write in simple, clear, understandable Eng- 
lish. 


This book is a manual for “county agents, 


They need to present scientific 


or listeners. 


home demonstration agents, managers of co- 
operatives, engineers, foresters, public health 
officials” and others in applied science. It 
is a how-to-do-it book, providing journalistic 
know-how. 

Agricultural and Technical Journalism 
is not written for the professional writer. 
It is not comprehensive enough for them. 
For the nonjournalist, however, it should be 
very helpful. 

INVITATION TO ADVERTISING. 
By Kenneth Groesbeck. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. 392 pp. $3.50. 

Invitation to Advertising tells how adver- 
tising works and how to get the most out of 


it. It is written primarily for the young 
man or young woman interested in a career 
in advertising. For any reader, this book 
is lively and informative. 

The United States, says Groesbeck, has 
one-fifteenth of the population and makes 
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one-half of its goods. What makes this 
possible? Advertising certainly is a vital 
factor in distributing the goods. 

This book covers the standard topics ef- 
fectively. It adds a chapter on “Taking 
Pot Shots at the Experts.” Not a textbook, 
this is a particularly good book for the 
public or school library. 


AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 
1900-1950. By Charles L. Glicksberg. New 
York: Hendricks House. 574 pp. $5. 

What is literature and what is not? This 
question has troubled critics for centuries, 
and it still does. Glicksberg examines Amer- 
ican criticism since 1900 and presents criti- 
cal essays by twenty-seven leading critics. 

Glicksberg sees a “healthy ferment of 
change, coupled with a marked trend to- 
ward specialization.” Too little criticism to- 
day, he says, “achieves a functional syn- 
thesis.” There is still need “for the de- 
velopment of a critical method to do full 
justice to the aesthetic qualities of a literary 
work.” 

Newspaperman and teacher alike should 
examine this stimulating collection of essays. 
Each essay merits a thoughtful reading. 
Each should add to the understanding of 
significant criteria to consider in the evalua- 
tion of literature. 


EDITING THE YEARBOOK. Nash- 
ville: Benson Printing Co. 128 pp. 

Six million copies of yearbooks are pro- 
duced each year. Are they worth it in 
terms of cost—the cost of books and the 
toll of time? Benson Printing Company 
which manufactures yearbooks naturally be- 
lieves that yearbooks are worthwhile. 

Truth of the matter is that some year- 
The 
purpose of Editing the Yearbook is to help 
staffs and advisers produce books that sat- 
isfy educational as well as publishing 
standards. 


books are worthwhile; some aren’t. 


This manual of instruction is comprehen- 
sive, particularly with reference to typog- 
raphy and engraving. It has no table of 
contents, but it covers the standard, edito- 
rial, business, and mechanical problems of 
production, using illustrations effectively. 

Major topics covered include staff, time 
schedules, the books as a whole, art work, 
layout, type, dummy, manuscript copy, pho- 
tographic copy, advertising copy, proof 
reading, business management, and similar 
topics and a glossary. 

Editing the Yearbook would be more 
useful if the publishers had arranged for it 
to be written in a more readable style. It 


tends to emphasize the production aspects 
more than the educational aspects of year- 
book publishing. 

Without doubt, Editing the Yearbook is 
a sound manual for the staff and adviser 
who want to build better yearbooks. It 
should be in the library of every yearbook 
staff. 


And Now to Summer 
(Continued from Page 4) 
new experiences for the summer. 


The autumn should bring them back with 
many things to tell their colleagues and 
classmates and new strength and maturity 
for the job ahead of them. Many of those 
who staffed their papers, magazines and 
yearbooks, will be starting anew as fresh- 
men in colleges and universities. Those who 
are really interested will find a spot on some 
other publication to keep their hands in on 
a great adventure that will lead to other 
and wider fields four years hence. 

But all is not play. Work is the domi- 
nant interest of many. There will be study 
for some and serious thought on the part 
of others for problems creep up on one 
with each added year and each new re- 
sponsibility. Like their brothers abroad, all 
young Americans must now bring into their 
thinking their individual share of the na- 
tion’s safety and security. It has been ad- 
ded to the obligations all must meet and, 
sooner or later, it must be satisfied. 

Be that as it may. The Association, which 
must work every hour during the coming 
months to be ready for the report on year- 
books due in the fall, wishes one and all 
as pleasant, as happy and as prosperous a 
summer as they can extract from the coming 
holiday season. 


The Stamfordian of Stamford School, 
Stamford, England, a recent copy of which 
has come to the CSPA, is a little magazine 
of 22 pages and cover carrying the school 
news, house by house, club by club, and 
game by game. Written with the usual re- 
straint of English student editors it is more 
a record of term happenings than of cur- 
rent or future activities. The “Old Stam- 
fordian’s Club”,—alumni to the USA—cov- 
ers the field in much the same manner a; 
the undergraduate section. “Owing to the 
shortage of paper we shall not normally 
print the same news about the same person 
two terms in three,” conveys the impression 
of restraint that characterizes the entire 
issue. 
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Some Thoughts on Yearbooks 


By JOHN G. HOWARD, Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 


ITH EACH new crop of student 
W yearbook editors, the perennial 

suggestions for revisions, the ad- 
dition of new sections, and ideas for new 
layouts come up. The harried faculty ad- 
viser is faced with the necessity of temper- 
ing the ardor of these enthusiastic young 
men and women without dampening their 
incentive or overlooking the possibility that 
one of these suggested changes may be 
noteworthy. The experienced adviser has 
found, through years of trial and error, that 
conservative procedures saves many head- 
aches. 

Each year’s senior class has within it a 
group of interested bystanders who are ever 
willing to give free advice to the adviser 
and to the yearbook staff. The old covers 
were too dull, too thin, too thick, too bright, 
etc. How about dedicating the book to the 
down-trodden bird-watchers of lower Meso- 
potamia? Let’s ask Al Capp to do the car- 
How about putting in the 
complete life history of each faculty mem- 
ber, including his picture at the age of 


toon section! 


three months? What do you say we run 
a five-page spread on the football team? 
Let’s 
have each senior compose his own personal 
write-up. 


(They won one game this year.) 


These suggestions, and many others, are 
sincerely offered by do-gooding seniors, and 
the harried editor-in-chief, bombarded from 
all sides, is often confused as to where to 
draw the line. The tendency of each class 
to plant its personal touch upon its year- 
book is a fairly well-established practice in 
many schools. Each succeeding senior class 
attempts to outdo its predecessor in bril- 
liance, wit, motif, or originality. Since the 
urge to create something new is an aim to 
be encouraged in young people, it is difficult 
to be adamant in hewing to the traditional 
line. But, one must stop somewhere. 


I’ GOES without saying that every de- 

parture from the norm means a mul- 
tiplication of publishing problems. Then, 
also, the various editors live so close to the 
job that they cannot see the forest for the 
trees. Familiarity, in this case, breeds lack 
of discrimination, and public reaction to the 
finished yearbook often differs widely from 
predicted successes. 


In addition, the current editors, who were 
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last year’s assistants, are embarking upon 
unknown waters when they attempt to set 
up radical changes. Whereas, if they fol- 
low traditional procedures, which they have 
learned during the previous year, they are 
on firm footing. 

Major problems also confront those who 
let competitive contracts to new printers, 
publishers, binderies, and photographers 
each year. Experience points out the con- 
siderable value of using the same printers 
and photographers each year. They become 
accustomed to your methods, your policy, 
and your personnel. They are familiar with 
various limitations peculiar to your particu- 
lar school, and very often a fine working 
rapport is established between these business 
houses and the adviser. 

Pick a good printer and a good photog- 
rapher, and stick with them. If possible, let 
your printer farm out all binding, engrav- 
ing, and die-making, thus placing the re- 
sponsibility for these things upon his shoul- 
ders. Your photographer, if he follows ac- 
cepted procedures, will make, free of charge, 
all group pictures, and will often take care 
of your candid shots. He will furnish a 
glossy print of each of these pictures to 
the yearbook at no extra cost. His only re- 
turn is that which he receives from the sale 
of portraits to the senior class. Here, again, 
the emphasis is upon the well-trodden path. 


O GENERALIZE dangerously, 

it might be said that yearbooks, like 
all old and established institutions, thrive 
on conservatism. New techniques and ideas 
certainly are welcome, but they should be 
cautiously approached by any organization 
whose annual effort succeeds or fails on the 
basis of one public performance. Therefore, 
think well before you blithely and bravely 
commit yourself to a new and startling de- 
parture from that which has been tried and 
proven. 

Formal pictures of both groups and in- 
dividuals will stand the test of the years, 
whereas a candid shot of John Doe, making 
an ass of himself, printed beside John’s 
formal portrait in the senior section may be 
both ludicrous and embarrassing when 
viewed by John’s jaundiced eyes some fif- 
teen years hence. The same may be said 
of amateurishly constructed personal write- 
ups of each senior’s adventures. They can 


be bitterly embarrassing and deeply cutting, 
and they may have lost all point within 
the year. The class “Who’s Who,” contain- 
ing a list of those voted “Most Likely to 
Succeed,” “Biggest Wolf,” “Biggest Flirt,” 
etc. make trashy and cheap reading along § 
with the so-called “Class Will,” when re- 
viewed in later life. 

The yearbook, as well as serving as a rec 
ord of the school’s activities for a given 
year, should contain information that will 
stand the test of time. Along side each 
senior’s picture, his name, the date he en- 
tered the school, the college he intends to 
attend, a tabular listing of his extra-curricu- 
lar activities, etc., provide objective infor- 
mation which may be of considerable use 
in years to come. Remember that your year- 
book is a reflection of your school and its 
Remember, also, that hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of people outside your 
own intimate circle will see your book and 


policies. 


judge your class and your school by what 
they find inside. 

One simple test will solve all problems 
concerning what should go into the year. 
book and answer all questions concerning 
quality, aims, and motif. Look through 
your yearbooks of five, ten, or twenty years] 
ago. Do they present a graphic, accurate, 
and dignified picture of your class and of 
If they do, then they have 
been successful. 


your school? 


Do you inwardly squirm at poor pho 
tography, a childish or sensational art motif, 
articles and copy studded with blunt in 
nuendo, and attitude that bespeaks imperti- 
nence or sarcasm, a thoughtless and inac 
curate presentation of factual material? If 
you do, then the yearbook has failed, and| 
you and your school have suffered damage! 
and embarrassment because of it. 

Put the test of time to your old year] 
books, and review your present one in the 
light of these findings. How does it stack 
up? The answer will be bold and plain, 
and the path ahead will be clear. 


Ella Sengenberger, Adviser to the Arsenal 
Cannon, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian 
apolis, Indiana, attended the Freedom 
Foundation award gathering at Valley 
Forge, Pa., early this month with the editor 
who wrote the editorial which brought dis] 
tinction to her school. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish—— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( _) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Primer for Duplicated Publications (Being Revised). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In 


18th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear and concise idea 
as to the comparative position of the book with reference to other publications issued by schools of similar levels. 


“Yearbook Fundamentals”, the 40-page, authoritative outline of the basic principles of yearbook production, includes 
the itemized 1000-point scoring sheets used by the Association in its rating of the books. The marked copy carrying the 
comments and the scores is forwarded to participating books as soon as the ratings are announced in October. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1952. For additional information, write: — 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y 


ANNOUNCING the..... 
Twelfth Annual Short Course 


IN 


Yearbook Production 


“IMPROVING YOUR 1953 YEARBOOK” 


Friday and Saturday, October 10-11, 1952 
AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY in the CITY of NEW YORK 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics designed as a unified, progressive course in the organization, production 


and publishing of the school yearbook. 
A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 11, featuring a speaker and topic of outstanding importance 


in the yearbook field. 


Placings in the 1952 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 10. An exhibition of yearbooks 
will be located in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 3. 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y 








